Aims and principles 

of the Anarchist Federation 


1. The Anarchist Federation is an organisation of revolutionary 
class struggle anarchists. We aim tor the abolition of all 
hierarchy, and work for the creation of a world-wide classless 
society: anarchist communism. 

2. Capitalism is based on the exploitation of the working class 
by the ruling class. But inequality and exploitation are also 
expressed in terms of race, gender, sexuality, health, ability and 
age, and in these ways one section of the working class oppresses 
another. This divides us, causing a lack of class unity in struggle 
that benefits the ruling class. Oppressed groups are strengthened 
by autonomous action which challenges social and economic 
power relationships. To achieve our goal we must relinquish 
power over each other on a personal as well as a political level. 

3. We believe that fighting racism and sexism is as important as 
other aspects of the class struggle. Anarchist-Communism cannot 
be achieved while sexism and racism still exist. In order to be 
effective in their struggle against their oppression both within 
society and within the working class, women, lesbians and gays, 
and black people may at times need to organise independently. 
However, this should be as working class people as cross-class 
movements hide real class differences and achieve little for them. 
Full emancipation cannot be achieved without the abolition of 
capitalism. 

4. We are opposed to the ideology of national liberation 
movements which claims that there is some common interest 
between native bosses and the working class in face of foreign 
domination. We do support working class struggles against 
racism, genocide, ethnocide and political and economic 
colonialism. We oppose the creation of any new ruling class. We 
reject all forms of nationalism, as this only serves to redefine 
divisions in the international working class. The working class 
has no country and national boundaries must be eliminated. 

We seek to build an anarchist international to work with other 
libertarian revolutionaries throughout the world. 

5. As well as exploiting and oppressing the majority of people. 
Capitalism threatens the world through war and the destruction of 
the environment. 

6. It is not possible to abolish Capitalism without a revolution, 
which will arise out of class conflict. The ruling class must 

be completely overthrown to achieve anarchist communism. 
Because the ruling class will not relinquish power without the use 
of armed force, this revolution will be a time of violence as well 
as liberation. 


7. Unions by their very nature cannot become vehicles for the 
revolutionary transformation of society. They have to be accepted 
by capitalism in order to function and so cannot play a part in 

its overthrow. Trades unions divide the working class (between 
employed and unemployed, trade and craft, skilled and unskilled, 
etc). Even syndicalist unions are constrained by the fundamental 
nature of unionism. The union has to be able to control its 
membership in order to make deals with management. Their aim, 
through negotiation, is to achieve a fairer form of exploitation 
of the workforce. The interests of leaders and representatives 
will always be different from ours. The boss class is our enemy, 
and while we must fight for better conditions from it, we have to 
realise that reforms we may achieve today may be taken away 
tomorrow. Our ultimate aim must be the complete abolition 
of wage slavery. Working within the unions can never achieve 
this. However, we do not argue for people to leave unions 
until they are made irrelevant by the revolutionary event. The 
union is a common point of departure for many workers. Rank 
and file initiatives may strengthen us in the battle for anarchist 
communism. What’s important is that we organise ourselves 
collectively, arguing for workers to control struggles themselves. 

8. Genuine liberation can only come about through the 
revolutionary self activity of the working class on a mass scale. 

An anarchist communist society means not only co-operation 
between equals, but active involvement in the shaping and 
creating of that society during and after the revolution. In times 
of upheaval and struggle, people will need to create their own 
revolutionary organisations controlled by everyone in them. 

These autonomous organisations will be outside the control ol 
political parties, and within them we will learn many important 
lessons of self-activity. 

9. As anarchists we organise in all areas of life to try to advance 
the revolutionary process. We believe a strong anarchist 
organisation is necessary to help us to this end. Unlike other so 
called socialists or communists we do not want power or control 
for our organisation. We recognise that the revolution can only be 
carried out directly by the working class. However, the revolution 
must be preceded by organisations able to convince people ol the 
anarchist communist alternative and method. We participate in 
struggle as anarchist communists, and organise on a federative 
basis. We reject sectarianism and work for a united revolutionary 
anarchist movement. 

10. We oppose organised religion and beliefs. 


Join the AF! Find out more! 


If you agree with the aims and principles of the Anarchist Federation (see above) then why not apply to join the organisation. Maybe 
you want to find out more about what the AF thinks on a particular subject or the ideas we believe in. Perhaps you would just like to 


be put on our mailing list. 

Whatever you want to find out from us, please get in touch. 

Write to our national contact at: 

Anarchist Federation, BM ANARFED, London, WC1N 3XX 

Alternatively you can email us at info@afed.org.uk or visit our website: www.afed.org.uk 
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Anarchist Federation local groups and contacts 


Organise! is the magazine of 
the Anarchist Federation (AF). 
It is published in order to 
develop anarchist communist 
ideas. It aims to provide a 
clear anarchist viewpoint on 
contemporary issues and to 
initiate debate on ideas not 
normally covered in agitational 
papers. 

We aim to produce Organise! 
twice a year. To meet this 
target, we positively solicit 
contributions from our readers. 
We aim to print any article 
that furthers the objectives of 
anarchist communism. If you’d 
like to write something for us, 
but are unsure whether to do 
so, why not get in touch first? 
Even articles that are 100% in 
agreement with our aims and 
principles can leave much open 
to debate. 

As also the articles in this issue 
do not necessarily represent the 
collective viewpoint of the AF. 
We hope that their publication 
will produce responces from 
our readers and spur debate on. 
The deadline for the next 
issue of Organise! will be 7th 
September 2007. Please send 
all contributions to the address 
on the right. It would help if all 
articles could be either typed 
or on disc (PC or Mac format). 
Alternatively, articles can be 
emailed to the editors directly 
at organise@afed.org.uk 


What goes in 
Organise! 

Organise! hopes to open up 
debate in many areas of life. 
As we have stated before, 
unless signed by the Anarchist 
Federation as a whole or by 
a local AF group, articles in 
Organise! reflect the views of 
the person who has written the 
article and nobody else. 

If the contents of one of the 
articles in this issue provokes 
thought, makes you angry, 
compels a response then let 
us know. Revolutionary ideas 
develop from debate, they do 
not merely drop out of the air! 


East Kent 

eastkent@afed.org.uk 

Hereford 

AF Hereford, c/o BM 
ANARFED, London, WC1N 
3XX 

hereford@afed.org.uk 

International of Anarchist 
Federations, contact for the 

AF London, BM ANARFED, 
London, WC1N 3XX 
iaf@afed.org.uk 

Ireland/Eire 

AF Ireland are a part of 
the Organise! anarchist 
organisation: Organise!, PO 
Box 505, Belfast, BT12 6BQ 
organiseireland@yahoo.ie 
www.organiseireland.org 

London (and all other areas) 

AF London, BM ANARFED, 
London, WC1N 3XX 
info@afed.org.uk 

Leicester 

AF Leicester, c/o Frontline 
Books, 73 Humberstone Gate, 
Leicester, LEI 1WB 
klasbatalo @ aol. com 
www.geocities.com/leicester_af 

Nottingham 

AF Nottingham, c/o The Sumac 


Centre, 245 Gladstone Street, 
Nottingham, NG7 6HX 
nottingham@afed.org.uk 

Manchester 

AF Manchester, c/o 96 Bold 
Street, Liverpool, LI 
manchester@af-north.org 

Organise! editors 

Organise, BM ANARFED, 
London, WC1N 3XX 
organise @ afed.org. uk 

Reading 

Members within Reading 
Grassroots Action (RGA) 
RGA, c/o Rise, 35-39 London 
Street, Reading, RG1 4NS 
rgacollective @ hotmail.co.uk 

Resistance editors 

Resistance, BM ANARFED, 
London, WC1N 3XX 
resistance @ afed.org. uk 

Scotland/Alba 

info@afed.org.uk 

Sheffield 

sheffield@ af-north .org 

Surrey 

AF Surrey, PO Box 375, 
Knaphill, Woking, Surrey, 
GU212XL 


West Yorkshire 

westyorks_af@yahoo.co.uk 

Tyneside 

AF Tyneside, PO Box ITA, 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, NE99 
ITA newcastle@af-north.org 

Wales/Cymru 

c/o BM ANARFED, London, 

WC1N3XX 

wales@afed.cjb.net 

West Midlands 

wolvesaf@hotmail.com 


The Anarchist Federation is a 
member of the International of 
Anarchist Federations 
www.iaf-ifa.org 

Many AF groups continue to 
produce their own free 
bulletins and a few new ones 
have sprung up in the 
last year or so. These include 
the Nottingham Sparrow, 
Hereford AF’s Black Apple 
Press and Sheffield AF’s 
Fargate Speaker. You can find 
these online via 
www.afed.org.uk ‘Groups and 
Contacts’ or just write 
the group. 
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editorial 



Organise! has always recognised the 
importance of having a sense of history. In 
Britain, whether it’s a look back over a 
century to the origin of the anarchist 
communist movement or to the radicalism 
of the 1960s and 70s, we have aimed to 
recount the best of class struggle and 
solidarity. For the historical articles of the 
current issue we examine the lesser-known 
anarchist leanings of Algerian-French 
author and philosopher Albert Camus, and 
the anarchist vision of Mexican revolution¬ 
ary Ricardo Flores Magon. We also present 
a revolutionary portrait of a German 
‘working class hero’, Georg Elser “The 
man who tried to kill Hitler”, and look at 
the political situation in Armenia which has 
turned out to be an especially dangerous 
place for our anarchist comrades to work in. 
We seem to live in a present where it might 
be easy to despair and give up. We have a 
government that lies openly and doesn’t 
seem to care what the active minority of 
radical people say or do. And not always 
such a minority! Millions were against the 
bombing and occupation of Iraq, but 4 
years later our armed forces are still there. 
There is already a vast number of surveil¬ 
lance cameras in Britain and other weapons 
of control are on the increase. In the 
developing world, rapid industrialisation is 
causing misery for many, especially in the 
old Communist and Maoist regimes that 
have swiftly turned to individual and state- 
sponsored grabbing of land and resources to 
fuel the demands of global trade. 

Still there is some room for optimism. In 
Europe especially, building and the defence 
of‘free space’ is becoming an important 
form of struggle against overpowering state 
control and ‘social cleansing’ of our cities. 


Within these spaces we also find creativity 
that is in direct opposition to the banality of 
consumer capitalism. In the workplace, the 
potential for wildcat industrial action is 
recognised as an important way to break the 
deadlock of traditional trade unionism that 
always seems to stifle meaningful class 
struggle. And there is good evidence of 
rural revolt (not the Countryside Alliance 
type) in China. 

To foster a more optimistic vision, this issue 
of Organise! looks at ‘Signs of life’ within 
this seemingly weakened radicalism. We 
also present what the AF itself has been 
doing over the last year or so to hopefully 
contribute to a strengthening of radical 
ideas and class struggle on the ground. At 


the same time we reject the false establish¬ 
ment optimism of the bogus slave trade 
'Abolition 200' events and the coming 
together of our homegrown 'warlords' into 
the new Northern Ireland parliament. 

The AF’s membership continues to grow. 
We welcome new members who agree with 
our aims and principles, as well as new 
subscribers to Organise! This issue includes 
three contributions from non-members. 
Please contact us if you have an idea for an 
article. If you want to comment on an 
article, or if there is something you’d like 
our opinion on, please don’t hesitate to 
write to the Letters page or contact us by 
email. 

Anarchist Federation, April 2007 



Subscribe 
to Organise! 


Please return to Organise!, 
Anarchist Federation, BM 
ANARFED, London, WC1N 3XX 


Name 

Address 


(Tick as appropriate): 

O I enclose £4 for a two issue sub or £8 for a two-issue supporting sub (add 25% for overseas or 
institutions). 

O I enclose £4 to pay for a prisoner's subscription. 

O I enclose £8 for a joint subscription to Organise! and Resistance. 
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what we 

did 

with 2006 

We attempt to recall the numerous activities 
of AF members over the previous year... 


F or the libertarian movement 2006 
started in late 2005, in Hackney, 

East London. When the notoriously 
corrupt council decided to sell its shops on 
Broadway market to millionaire property 
shark Roger Wratten, they didn’t bother to 
check with the current tenants first. Despite 
having the right to buy his own cafe off 
the council, Tony Platia’s application was 
(illegally) rejected in favour of the big 
money, despite the fact he was even offering 
more money. In July he was evicted from 
the cafe he had run for 30 years. At this 
point the local community took matters into 
their own hands, and occupied the space 
- were evicted on the 21 st of December 
- then reoccupied it for a further 2 months! 
AFers are proud to have helped slept over 
on eviction watch, help clean and rebuild 
and generally support the campaign: 
http://34broadwaymarket.omweb.org 
At this point France exploded. Mass 
demonstrations against a proposed youth 
employment contract (the CPE) turned into 
school and university strikes, until almost 
all universities in France were out. Direct 
action was taken daily - motorways and 
railways were blocked - and riots became 
the norm. After a general strike on the 28th 


March - the same day a million workers in 
the UK struck to defend their pensions - the 
French government caved in a retracted the 
law. AFers went over for the 28th to soak up 
some gallic flavour and generally drool over 
French militancy: http://libcom.org/blog/ 
cpe-france 

Throughout the year, AF members were 
involved in many other international 
activities, especially as the current 
Secretariat of the International of Anarchist 
Federations which brings together like- 
minded organisations across national 
borders. Around the IAF Day of Action on 
March 18th, 600 AF/IAF posters against 
the War abroad and at home mysteriously 
appeared all over London and Manchester, 
and London AF organised public meetings 
around the day. AF general conference 
immediately followed, held in central 
London, with our industrial policy being a 
major topic of discussion. After supporting 
Gate Gourmet airline catering workers at 
the end of 2005, AFers took action over 
pensions in March as mentioned earlier, 
held solidarity pickets outside coffee houses 
for the sacked Starbucks IWW members 
in USA, and participated in a picket of JJB 
Sports. We have supported the development 


of the IWW union (there’s a lot of dual¬ 
membership in both England and Scotland) 
and the launch of a libertarian education 
workers network. 

For Mayday, some AFers helped organise 
the Anarchism06 conference at The Square 
social centre which was a moderate success, 
and the anarchist block on theTUC march 
in London drew 300-500 people - a 
reaffirmation of the anarchist movement’s 
place in workers struggles. 

In mid-June we helped with the Projectile 
Anarchist Film Festival in Newcastle and 
also held a talk about Nestor Makhno.’* 
Projectile was a really positive event which 
will hopefully continue for many years. The 
2007 one will be held on Friday 18th until 
Sun 20th May: http://www.projectile.org. 
uk. On June 25th some of us helped resist 
the eviction of the previously mentioned 
Square Centre in London. The ‘Festival 
of Resistance’ was to be the centre’s final 
event, the occupants deciding to leave on a 
high note. 

In July London AF group held a joint action 
with Reading Grassroots Action in support 
of Russian comrades arrested at the G8 in St 
Petersburg. The Russo-British Chamber of 
Commerce was occupied for 3 
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hours. Everyone was arrested then released 
without charge - apart from one attempted 
fit-up for assault. 

Rossport Solidarity Camp in the West of 
Ireland remained a focus of activity, with 
some UK members joining Irish comrades 
at the camp itself during the summer, 
organising UK speaking dates for the 
campaign throughout the year, and taking 
part in several anti-Shell solidarity actions: 
http://struggle.ws/rsc & http://www. 
indymedia.org.uk/en/actions/2006/mayo/ 
Some AFers went to the Earth First! 
summer gathering on the Welsh coast. 

August also saw the first ‘Climate Camp’ 
action in front of Drax power station as 
part of a week of environmental activity in 
Yorkshire. The event drew a huge amount 
of media attention despite moderate turnout 
(600 on final day) and seems to have 
awakened a new appetite for eco-action 
in the UK. AFers who took part say it was 
good, and will support next camp this 
summer as well as regional action groups 
that have now been set up. On the 25th we 
produced a special edition and print-run of 
Resistance handed out at Leeds Festival, 
where some members were on Workers 
Beer Company duties. 

In September we hosted the Anarchists 
Against The Wall speaking tour in London 
and Sheffield. As an anarchist direct action 
group in Palestine and Israel, AATW are a 
seriously interesting outfit. The talks went 
down very well with Sheffield raising £300 
in donations. For more info on the group 
see: http://www.awalls.org. September 
also saw a joint anarchist block with the 
Solidarity Federation and other anarchists 
on the Stop The War march coinciding with 
the Labour Party conference in Manchester. 
A joint leaflet was also produced. This 
hopefully paves the way for more joint 
work in future - and why not? Other 
demos we attended in 2006 included an 
anti-Academy School demo, and outside 
the Mexican embassy against repression in 
Oaxaca. 

Against their better judgment some AFers 
went to see if the cops really meant their 
ban on protests in Parliament Square at 
the ‘sackparliament’ event on October 9th. 
They really meant it. 30 people got nicked 
by 800 cops and one journalist was put in a 
coma by a police baton charge. 

As usual we hosted several meetings at the 
Anarchist Bookfair in London that took 
place on October 21th, and participated 
in those organised by others. Then on 
November 25th Nottingham Defy-ID hosted 
the second national Defy-ID gathering 


on how to fight ID cards and databases, 
which was well attended. AF members are 
involved in several of the local groups in 
this small but active network. 

Rounding the year off nicely, London 
AF held its first club night ‘Just Defy’ on 
December 15th. Originally intended to be 
a benefit for the comrade arrested on our 
G8 action, the police scuppered this plan 
by not submitting any evidence and getting 
the assault charge thrown out of court. £100 
was donated to Anarchists Against The Wall 
and the rest was made available to those 
arrested at Sackparliament. 

Our Resistance newssheet has come out like 
clockwork every month, and 2 editions of 
Organise! were published — one celebrating 
the 70th anniversary of the Spanish 
Revolution and the other celebrating 
the AF’s own 20 year anniversary, the 
Hungarian Revolution’s 50th and the 
General Strike’s 80th. In spring the second 
edition of ‘Defending Anonymity’ was 
published, our free guide to the hows and 
whys of fighting ID cards and databases, 
plus the historical pamphlet ‘Resistance 
to Nazism’ which recounts the activities 
of libertarian groups in Europe during the 
1930s. West Midlands AF and the Anarchist 
Black Cross jointly produced a new 
prisoner support guidebook, also listing 
current anarchist prisoners. Various local 
newssheets were produced and distributed. 
The AF website was maintained, which 


free, and a ‘MySpace’ networking space 
was set up that now links up over 1000 
‘friends’ across the world, together with 
an excitingly irregular blog. We contribute 
to various internet forums, newswires and 
online libraries especially through libcom. 
org but also on Anarkismo, A-infos, and 
Indymedia. Huge numbers of posters and 
stickers were produced in 2006, especially 
in Manchester and London. And we did 
an interview for Freedom newspaper... 
whilst dodging various requests from the 
mainstream media (they couldn’t meet our 
appearance fee). 

Like most grassroots activity, everything 
the AF does is done voluntarily - we have 
no paid workers, or paper-selling targets, 
unlike political parties. Funds come from 
members as annual ‘subs’ and by members 
committing effort and time, dipping into 
their own pockets, and sharing all this with 
others! Activism isn’t everything. But being 
involved in activity and at the same time 
working in an anarchist organisation like 
the AF means we can form the ‘ politics’ of 
what we do, say, and write from real world 
practice. Getting stuck into a campaign and 
being involved in struggles that concern us 
in our own workplaces and communities 
informs our understanding of the different 
issues and the ideas of the other people 
involved. We get to share our skills and 
tactics with others and learn new ones, 
hopefully win those struggles, and maybe 
even meet some future AF members. 
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the psychology behind uniforms 

by Joanne Roberts 

The presence of uniforms in modern society is unavoidable 
and, for a number of vague and dubious reasons, people are 
indoctrinated into this regimented practice from infancy. 


The first direct encounter a person will have 
with uniforms is when they first attend 
school. Most primary and secondary 
schools in Britain adopt a strict uniform 
policy. The less strict still encourage 
children to wear uniforms.Parents and 
pupils alike are told that school uniforms 
help avoid inequality, in the sense that all 
children will be dressed identically and 
thus, bullying will be eliminated. In theory, 
this sounds like a very admirable, noble 
reason for having school uniforms, but if 
one examines the reality of the situation it 
becomes nothing more than a naive, grossly 
misguided notion. 

Firstly, the idea of having school uniforms 
in place as an antidote to bullying is 
unrealistic. School uniforms do not elimi¬ 
nate bullying. At best, they help soften one 
form of bullying. By dressing all school 
children the same, it becomes more difficult 
to tell whether a child conies from an poor 
background or not, but not impossible. 
Bullying still exists in other forms, be it 
racial discrimination or verbal bullying 
brought about by a child looking ‘different’ 
to their peers, i.e. overweight, tall or any 
other distinguishing physical characteristic. 
The second flaw in having school uniforms 
in place as an antidote to bullying is that it 
masks the greater issue, which is that 
poverty exists in the first place. To drape an 
poor child in a school uniform will not 
change the fact that the child is poor. It only 
masks the poverty, which is a grossly 
offensive act, derisory and cowardly. The 
state of affairs which every member of 
society should be striving for is complete 
equality, i.e. every child coming from a 
comfortable background. If this were the 
case, then uniforms would be completely 
superfluous. To ignore poverty by simply 
dressing every child in a standard uniform 
simply does not achieve anything, it only 
makes it easier for the privileged people to 
ignore or forget that poverty exists. The 
third and most obvious flaw of school 
uniforms is that they undermine individual¬ 
ity. From infancy, children are being 
encouraged, if not forced to all dress the 
same. It has absolutely no bearing on their 


academic ability or their ability to discern 
between right and wrong, but school 
uniform does have a bearing on a person’s 
ability to find their true individuality, their 
true identity. In a sense, it is a mass 
indoctrination. The school environment 
becomes an allegory for life in the real 
world, and the message is clear: everyone 
must look the same. Can we be surprised 
then, when the track-suited teenager thinks 
it’s acceptable to break the nose of the 
teenager who dresses from head to toe in 
black? 

As if it wasn’t bad enough that school 
uniforms stunt the individuality' and 
freedom of children, the adult population 
too continue the use of uniforms, to a 
bizarre extent. They have become so 
commonplace in day-to-day life that people 
now find their presence unremarkable. 
Banks, offices, supermarkets, sports 
centres, restaurants, fast-food outlets, 
clothing shops and hotels are only some of 
the places in which uniforms are on show. 
These uniforms are remarkable in their 
ugliness. They are of course, designed that 
way, for a number of reasons. One cannot 
help but suspect that one of the reasons is 
that the powers that be want to demean and 
humiliate the working-class. It is another 
subtle way for the ruling class to assert their 
power over the working-class: dress them 
up in clownish clothing and speak to them 
as if they don’t have the brains they were 
bom with. Every single one of the jobs 
listed above is a working-class job and the 
one distinguishing feature of uniforms worn 
in working-class jobs is that they are all 
hideous. What confuses me is that people 
so glibly adorn themselves with revolting 
trousers, made from burlap, sewn by a child 
in Taiwan being paid seventy-two pence a 
day. Or skirts so unattractive and severe 
they belong in the Victorian era. Or cheap, 
garishly patterned blouses w'hich look as 
though someone has vomited on them. How 
can people so willingly strip themselves of 
all dignity and self-respect? 

But the main reason for uniforms in jobs is 
to extend the indoctrination begun at infant 
level. Every uniform screams “conform”. In 


a truly equal society, a bank manager would 
be wearing the same uniform as a trainee 
bank clerk. This is not the case. Instead, the 
manager gets to wear a suit of his or her 
choice. Why? Because they have more 
money. Money = Privilege = Power. Does 
anyone really care what their bank cashier 
is wearing? Can anyone seriously tell me 
that they think it affects an individual’s 
ability to do their job? For that matter, does 
anyone really care deeply whether the 
person serving them in a supermarket is 
wearing their cheaply-made skirt and 
atrocious blouse, complete with name tag? 
No. It’s just that people have become so 
accustomed to seeing such sights that they 
would now be deeply shocked if they 
didn’t. To even ask people to wear name 
tags is deeply offensive in itself. It reduces 
a person to little more than an item, a 
product on a shelf, precisely labelled. 

And let us not forget the shameful, sad, 
degrading, advertising campaigns which 
certain banks now bribe some unlucky staff 
members into taking part in: Embarrassing 
adverts in which bank staff'parade around 
like performing seals, with their uniforms 
brazenly on show, name-tags in place, 
singing some consumer-friendly, FM-lite 
pop song, but changing the words to suit 
the world of banking. Scarcely has a more 
pathetic sight ever been seen. If this weren’t 
bad enough, the same can be seen in the 
variety of literature, encouraging an 
individual to get up to their eyes in dejpt, 
which the banks will happily provide 
anyone with. Nothing can excuse the fact 
that millions of people, children and adults, 
up and down the country are being stripped 
of dignity, self-respect and indiv iduality, by 
being forced into wearing cheaply-made, 
deliberately unattractive uniforms which are 
neither necessary nor desirable. It is yet 
another sad indictment of modern society 
that such petty, trivial torments are still 
being imposed upon the working-class. 
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community of compliance 



his face. His face in mine, between gushes 
of violet breath he spoke. “You will relate 


I had secured a meeting with the General, 
head of ‘Rioters inc. ’, in an attempt to find 
an explanation for the conformity in my 
neighbourhood oflngol in Preston. A 
shadowy figure, with no more substance 
than the memory of smoke from a gun 
powder keg, led me by the nose, teasing my 
nostrils sulphurously, after dodging several 
notebook dangling residents, fishing from 
behind lace curtains with hand and glassy 
eye like strange five fingered spiders in 
webs. 

We see the brave leave their homes with ale 
cans to toast the mid day sun; to melt 
crouched in their doorways like dropped ice 
creams, lapped up and too scrutinised by 
pigs, pandas and other wild life: "Quick, 
drop down 

...Then we are at a canal where a mini sub 
bobs jollily. As the sub bobbed a duck 
bobbed a hello back. As l watched, my 
gloom lifted. The wind blew and at that 
moment the clouds swept off the sun with a 
whoosh, leaving it static like a big disco 
light. My phone vibrated in my pocket to a 
Prodigy tune. The shocked duck danced its 
yellow feet on sunbeam squares; my phone 
was tickling my heart. I held it gladly. 
“Hello? ” / spoke into the phone. “ Come 
in ”, the phone crackled. With a second 
glance at the duck, / crawled down the 
portal headfirst, kicking my feet behind me. 
The General was an impressive sight. 
Involuntary expressions sweep across his 
red face. You can see all past historical 
battles as he remembers, his frown a 
rearing horse, that twitch of the moustache 
a doodle bug. I shine a torch through the 
hole in the back of his head and h is ears 
twirl like the wheels of his facial projector. 
His face lights up like a Nazi lampshade 
and the battles take place, movie like, 
arranging themselves in the red flushes of 


the following facts for me”. His face 
provided the pictorial evidence . 

.. .There is a three-pronged axis of evil at 
work in my neighbourhood. The forces of 
capitalism, the state and spies, Stepford 
men and women and w'ould be macho 
heroes of the pen. In summary this is who 
they are and how they work. They are the 
housing association’Gateway’, Tngol 
Community Association’ (a residents 
against crime group), and a police initiative 
called PACT, which stands for ‘Police And 
Community Together’. PACT liaises 
between Gateway and ICA who publish 
PACT communications and propaganda, 
whilst PACT keep a heavy police presence 
on the estate, for behaviour control not 
crime prevention. Although much of the 
housing is not Gateway, they fund the ICA 
and it acts as a listening post for Gateway 
whilst at the same time benefiting from 
pressure by them to evict undesirables. 


But to go back a bit. Before I moved to 
Ingol I lived on a feral estate in Preston 
called Avenham, where you could say 1 had 
a job helping the community, selling very 
bad grass (and I don’t mean astro-turf). So I 
knew a lot of people in the area, over 
lOO.You could not imagine a more amoral, 
sexually liberated, work shy and disrespect¬ 
ful to society bunch of people. So when I 
found myself in Ingol it was a shock to see 
this culture downtrodden and victimised. It 
would be a mistake to assume that because 
someone is disorderly and disrespectful 
they are going to be revolutionary. In fact 
the selfish hedonism that makes them 
appear so, really seems to contradict the 
broad consciousness necessary to be 
revolutionary. But even as such it has better 
prospects and leaves a better taste than 
those catholicised by work, trying to force 
blanket conformity on the estate. 

Max Stimer, a German individualist 
anarchist of the nineteenth century, had as 
one of his themes, that people in society, or 
their egos, were prisoners not just ol the 
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state but of the custom of society, and were 
therefore prisoners of themselves as well, 
and of the restrictions they placed on 
themselves: “Exertions to ‘■form’ all men 
into moral, rational, pious, human 
‘beings’....are wrecked against the indomi¬ 
table quality of I, against own nature, 
against egoism.” Max Stimer would have 
liked the people of Avenham and the 
minority of Ingol.Those in Avenham were 
even sometimes faithful to Stimerite 
economic principals, that is, theft: ‘What 
then is my property? Nothing but what is in 
my power! To what property am I entitled? 

To every property which I entitle myself.” 

In fact when you add to this an almost 
principled contempt for letting the police 
into their lives you could well describe it as 
a Stirnerite utopia, making its realisation 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

Starting with Gateway. The association 
owns most of the housing in Preston that 
used to belong to the council. Housing 
associations are capitalist enterprises and it 
is therefore in their double interest to both 
keep unruly elements down tor the protec¬ 
tion of capitalism, and property for that 
matter, and keep an area desirable, therefore 
profitable. Avonquest, who took over 
Avenham estate, tried really hard to make it 
respectable, with mass evictions, short term 
tenancies and CCTV. They tailed abys¬ 
mally, the estate recently being the scene of 
a small, gangster manipulated riot. But 
Gateway have succeeded, probably due to 
the co-operation of the residents. 

PACT really amounts to community 
policing and propaganda. They have 
ingratiated themselves into our community 
which, judging from their communication, 
has no victim crime, and anti-social 
behaviour amounts to nothing more than 
high spirits. Their purpose seems to be to 
convince residents of their need for them, 
because they are such unruly children. They 
are part of the social beurocratisation that is 
taking place everywhere in our lives these 
days, as the state and capitalism tries to 
make any kind of future resistance impos¬ 
sible. We can see it in the ID scheme, 
CCTV, anti-terrorism laws, criminal justice 
act and mental health act. The less resis¬ 
tance they get to their activities the more it 
encourages them. It is not only oppressive 
to have them interfere in our 
neighbourhood, but people start to think 
they depend on them and the friendly face 
of the state, which makes independent class 
action impossible in the community. The 
following are typical quotes of what PACT 
do: “Problems with number (X)...and 


number (Y)...is involved in a tug of love 
between the two. Panda mediation ex¬ 
plained and considered by both parties.” 

Even worse, “North British Housing were 
today informed by a resident, the lovely 
.. .(X).. .of Ingol area is now going to marry 
the father of her expectant child.” Do they 
fight any crime at all? “(X)...was given a 
£50 fine by magistrates for being found in 
possession of cannabis whilst at school.” 
How far are we expected to conform? 
“Residents are beginning to express 
concerns about the residents of...the Ingol 
estate for noise nuisance and outside 
drinking in the front garden.” 

By far the worst offenders in all this is the 
Ingol Community Association.Their 
nuisance value can be summed up in the 
following ways. They generate fear through 
their propaganda which causes people to 
have less sense of community and rely on 
them for protection. They have powers way 
beyond the police since they use their 
relationship to evict anyone who dos not fit 
their plans for the area, including a local 
bunch of squatters, who they threatened to 
move in on and intimidate if Gateway did 
not evict them. They divide the community, 
causing mistrust and anger. For instance a 
feud developed between two of my 
neighbours when ICA and a local bobby 
told her that my other neighbour, a man in 
his fifties or sixties, was responsible for 
vandalising her car, and forced us all to take 
sides. 

The ICAs very reason for existing is 
dubious. They claim it was due to a drug 
escalation in the area. This is a quote from 
their quarterly newsletter, “Bearing in mind 
that all these people had had all the help the 
system could give them, they then had this 
estate in turmoil, we had to do something, it 


could pressure the drug fraternity to 
moderate their intake we would benefit.” 

Yet they don’t seem to understand or 
differentiate between different drugs, their 
different harmful and anti-social effects, 
because they don’t seem to know, just like 
they can’t differentiate between shoplifting 
and burglary. Out of 100 monthly incidents 
reported by PACT, although references to 
drunkenness and cannabis possession are 
common, there is only one mention of class 
A drugs, referring to paraphernalia. Every 
thing else is disputes between neighbours, 
unruly drunks, cannabis and shoplifting. 
Much housing in the area is neither 
Gateway nor North British but privately 
owned, not just property sold to tenants 
under the council, but housing structures so 
grand that no Labour council at any time in 
history would have considered building for 
mere proletariats to live in. The ICA cannot 
hold any influence in this area, nor do they 
intend to. Their beef is entirely with poorer 
tenants who rent. Its snobbery is backed by 
the state and capitalism, one part of the 
class against the other and the creation of 
an unchallenged status quo. 

In an act of overzealous and over antici¬ 
pated divide and rule, the state and 
capitalism has turned the majority in the 
area, whose minds they own, against the 
minority in a show of ignorance fear and 
zero tolerance. They have turned on them 
because they are Other. They are backed 
and funded because the modern state and 
capitalism now wants to squeeze the air 
out of all resistance to it. The state. The 
super ego has won; the estate has become 
the police force. The policeman is in 
everyone as the spy and condemns, with 
the exact same judgements and attitudes, 


may seem harsh to many but we felt if we 



Above: ICA members in 
Ingol; Right: Max Stirner. 


greater power and greater numbers than 
the police. 
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Although the situation here in Britain and internationally appears quite bleak in 
terms of prospects for radical change, a number of recent events and 
circumstances point to a possible quickening. 


Defending free spaces against 'social 
cleansing' 

The first of these events was the fierce 
resistance to the closure and demolition of 
the Ungdomshuset occupied social and 
cultural centre in Copenhagen, which led to 
social unrest and expanded from the 
activities of a few ‘marginalised’ punks to 
draw in much broader sections of Danish 
society. The police eviction involved two 
sequences of the fiercest rioting that 
Denmark has ever known. These riots show 
that: 

1. Relatively minor incidents can galvanise 
fairly large numbers of people, like a spark 
ignites a brush fire, and that social unrest is 
widespread and can come bursting to the 
surface quite unexpectedly. These events 
could very easily be repeated in any 
European centre, or anywhere else in the 
world. 

2. One of the key neo-liberal policies of 
many governments is ‘social cleansing’. In 
London this coincides with the Olympic 
Games of 2012 as an excuse to push large 
numbers of working class people out of 
East London. In Copenhagen it involved 
the Ungdomshuset (The 'Youth House') and 
the probable attacks on the nearby 'self- 
governing’ independent neighbourhood, 
Christiania (see Resistance 93). The social 
cleansing of the inner cities includes attacks 
upon the destruction ol centres of 
opposition. In Denmark the government 
was able to use a right-wing Christian 
group as its cat’s paw. This tactic, involving 
reactionary and fascist groups, may well be 
employed more widely throughout the West 
in the next few years. 

Wildcat strikes and ‘sick-ins’ 

Another important development ol 
radicalism is the proliferation of wildcat 
strikes and other radical forms of struggle. 
From Vietnam to France, Germany and the 
Channel Islands, wildcat strikes have been 
employed by the working class more 
frequently. In the United States teachers 


recently used a mass ‘sick-in’ (phoning in 
sick) when strike action was banned, and 
this has already been used around the world 
on a number of occasions. Strike action 
outside the control of the unions has been a 
regular tactic of British postal workers, and 
to a lesser extent of firefighters, over the 
last few years. 

In addition, workers are prepared to carry 
out solidarity actions with other workers. 
British Airways workers in 2005 came out 
in support of workers in the outsourced 
airline catering companym, Gate Gourmet. 

In the following year Catholic and 
Protestant postal workers were prepared to 
strike and to demonstrate together in 
Belfast. 

Capitalists have increasingly moved their 
industries into the developing world and 
away from the old centres of working class 
militancy. The destruction of manufacturing 
industries in Britain continues apace and 
indeed it has increased its tempo under 
Labour after it was initiated by the Thatcher 

reaime. 

The development of great factories in the 
Far East has meant that large numbers of 
people have moved from peasant life in the 
countryside to hard conditions in the towns. 
Vast numbers are now working between 60 
to 80 hours a week in these new factories in 
China, Vietnam and India and other Asian 
countries. But at the same time fierce 
struggles, often involving wildcat strikes 
and mass unrest, have been a regular 
feature of resistance to this industrialisation. 
In China, as well as industrial struggle, 
resistance is taking place in the countryside 
in opposition to landgrabs, forcing of 
peasants off the land, and to other 
government initiatives like the building ol 
huge dams. This has involved fierce 
fighting and the intervention of the armed 
forces. 

The military mire 

Alongside these developments have been 
the ongoing wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 


In Iraq the situation under the US-led 
occupation is appalling and has led to the 
Bush regime being forced to increase its 
military strength there. The situation in 
Afghanistan is hardly much better for the 
US, and casualties in both fields ot 
operation have mounted. 

The British military has found itself 
swamped in these two countries. Whilst the 
government has appeared to have made a 
decision to start a gradual withdrawal from 
Iraq, it has become more committed to 
increasing its military strength in 
Afghanistan. To do this, it has been forced 
to pull most of its forces out of the Balkans 
where the current wave of so-called 
humanitarian wars began. This indicates 
how tightly stretched British military 
strength is, and how much more difficult it 
is for these forces to operate on the 
international level. The British 
administration’s policies in Iraq point to an 
attempt to slightly distance itself from the 
US, and to reposition itself between Europe 
and the US. 

Short of a complete withdrawal from the 
mire they have helped create, casualties will 
continue to mount for both the US and 
Britain. The anti-war movement in Britain 
brought huge numbers out in the streets, but 
the determination of the Blair 
administration to continue with its war 
offensives successfully demobilised this 
movement. A contributory factor to this was 
the effort of the Liberal Democrats, the 
Socialist Workers Party and others to keep 
these huge demonstrations strictly legal, 
with no attempt to foil British war efforts 
through direct action, blockades, and mass 
civil disobedience. However, the continuing 
punishing war in the Middle East with more 
and more soldiers being brought home in 
body bags may resurrect anti-war 
movements in both Britain an the USA. 
When and if this happens, there must be a 
clear break with the commitment to 
legalism because these tactics have proved 
so demobilising and ineffective. 
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Revolutionaries will have to argue strongly 
for more robust means of countering the 
military adventures of‘our’ governments. 

From despair to dissent 

The massive defeats of the working class in 
Britain in the 1980s with the crushing of the 
steel workers, dockers, miners and printers 
has left a long term legacy of pessimism, 
dejection and apathy. The demobilisation of 
the anti-war movement, after millions had 
poured out on to the streets, seems to have 
aggravated this situation. Now, there are 
some signs that this mood is slowly 
changing, both here and across Europe and 
the world. This change is already being 
seen and may manifest itself in further and 
hopefully larger actions in the workplace, 
taking on the form of an irregular war of 
wildcats and other new forms of action, 
outside the control of the trade unions. It 
may also demonstrate itself in outbursts of 
civil disorder, as with the recent 
Copenhagen riots. 


Another spur for radicalisation may be the 
increasingly widespread awareness of the 
huge toll that capitalism has taken on the 
planet. The unwillingness of the Bush 
regime to take any form of action, the pious 
platitudes and lack of action of other 
governments, may impel more and more 
people to take more radical actions. In 
Britain, this may coincide with a struggle 
against the British government’s decisions 
to renew its nuclear power programme. 
Another factor of growing discontent is 
anger at a surveillance society that is 
steadily tightening its grip. Adding to all 
this, dissatisfaction over the new norms of 
work - constant assessment and target 
setting, casualisation and temporary 
contracts - rides alongside the deep 
unhappiness within a society geared more 
and more to consumerism, banality, 
boredom and mediocrity. This unhappiness 
and alienation should not be underestimated 
as it had a key importance in struggles of 
the last few decades. 


To sum up then, this new radicalisation 
might involve a number of discontents 
converging and sparking off simultaneous 
or overlapping revolts: around opposition to 
war, against ecological devastation, against 
nuclear power, against surveillance, around 
workplace unrest and dissatisfaction with 
the consumer society. The last great radical 
wave in the 1960s saw new combative 
cultural developments, characterised as 
“counter-cultures” and “youth sub¬ 
cultures”. In remains to be seen whether 
these will develop again. If they do 
develop, it will be one indicator that the 
deathly grip of defeat and apathy on the 
mass of the population is beginning to 
become weaker. Whatever happens, 
anarchist revolutionaries must continue to 
underline the need for resistance and 
struggle. Without any illusions, in a cool 
analytic way, it must revitalise the message 
of hope that was originally the vital spark 
of the revolutionary movement when it 
emerged in the 19th century. 
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armenia 



anarchism and nationalism 
in armenia 


Armenian anarchists, all of whom fled the 
country in late 2005 after attacks and 
threats to their lives by the nationalist 
Dashnakcuthyun political party, have been 
vindicated over the issue that threw them 
into this most recent conflict with the far 
Right. Four Anarchists, founders of the ex- 
Soviet Union-wide Anarchist-Communist 
organisation Autonomous Action, had 
campaigned against changes in the Arme¬ 
nian constitution by President Robert 
Kocharyan (whose government is propped 
up by Dashnakcuthyun). These changes 
allowed Armenia’s 8,000,000-strong 
diaspora to apply for duel citizenship. 
Autonomous Action blew the lid the Right’s 
real agenda: to allow those with dual 
citizenship to vote in Armenian elections. 
Armenian anarchists have been engaged in 
historic struggles with Dashnakcuthyun 
before. Both movements in fact grew out of 
a late- nineteenth-century socialist move¬ 
ment which emerged essentially in opposi¬ 
tion to control of the country by Imperial 
Russia. Dashnakcuthyun went the reaction¬ 
ary route and can best be described since 
then as national-socialist (quasi-fascist), 
and like most authoritarians actively 
collaborated with successive regimes before 
and during the Soviet era to eliminate 
libertarian influence amongst the people. 
Anarchism declined under various repres¬ 
sive regimes until Autonomous Action was 
formed in 2002, when some disillusion 
young communists found Kropotkin’s 
Conquest of Bread in a second-hand 
bookshop. 

Armenia was once a vast power and by 


304AD was the first ever Christian ‘state’. 
Over the centuries it was squeezed by 
Persian, Imperial Russian and in particular 
Turkish expansionism. In 1915 Turks 
murdered one and a half million people in 
what many people regard as an attempt at 
genocide (but which has only been 
recognised as such by a handful of coun¬ 
tries). During the Soviet era Armenia 
formed an important geo-political boundary 
between the USSR and its enemies in Asia, 
and was closely controlled and militarised 
by Moscow. As a result of its turbulent 
history, the Armenian diaspora is far larger 
than the population of the country itself, a 
land-locked Trans-Caucasian country of 
2,000,000 people. Most of the emigres are 
in ex-Soviet Union, France, the US, and 
also the UK. But extreme nationalism is 
often a characteristic of displaced peoples, 
anxious to see their mythologised homeland 
rise above its enemies. 

A popular Armenian joke runs thus: When 
the Flood subsided Noah set the Ark down 
on Mount Arrarat (once in Armenia, now in 
Turkey). It was soon surrounded by a small, 
proud people shouting “It’s the circus! It’s 
the circus!” Endearing jokes can mask ugly 
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“The three premiers decide to have a democratic 
vote to see who deserves the parachute: one man, 
one vote. Kocharyan wins” 


politics. Specifically, nationalism prevents 
the ending of a historic conflict between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan over control of the 
largely ethnically Armenian Autonomous 
Republic of Nagorny Karabakh. In 1991, 
when the three republics became indepen¬ 
dent from Soviet Union, Azerbaijan refused 
to recognise the autonomy of the Karabakh 
and set about annexing it. Armenia, whilst 
never officially involved in the Karabakh, 
sent troops to ‘defend' it, and to hopefully 
to take it for itself. The war lasted from 
1991-1995 and hundreds of Armenians 
from the diaspora returned to the region to 
take part. This demonstrates that nationalist 
attachment to a greater Armenia is far from 
being limited to benign romantic nostalgia, 
and provides stark contrast with the 
traumatic ordeal of conscripted of Arme¬ 
nian citizens, including those who were to 
later become the anarchists. 

In recent years Armenia has not stood up to 
close examination of its electoral system. 
Political commentators and independent 
observers remain suspicious of practices 
employed around the last election, way 
back in 1999. A more recent Armenian joke 
runs thus: “Bush, Blair and Kocharyan are 
on a plane. The engines fail, and the pilot 
bails out leaving only one parachute. The 
three premiers decide to have a democratic 
vote to see who deserves the parachute: one 
man, one vote. Kocharyan wins”. On 
February 23rd 2007, as the anarchists had 
predicted, Kocharyan indeed extended the 
franchise to the diaspora. Anarchists now 
predict that the voting forms of Armenians 
entitled to vote, but not actually making the 
trip to their embassies in New York, 

London and Paris, will not be returned 
Armenia blank. “Armenian Embassies are 
part of the Kocharyan ‘firm’”, an Armenian 
anarchist exile explained, “This is it for 
Armenia; the End”. 


Autonomous Action is a 500-member strong, 
federation of Anarchist-Communists and 
others on the Libertarian Left in over 50 
towns throughout ex-Soviet Union: http:// 
www. avtonom. org/index.php 
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oh, 

say it with paving stones! 


The last fifty years has witnessed a tragic 
and paradoxical cultural shift: from the Old 
— the emergence of a powerful movement 
encompassing the vastness of cultural, 
political and social innovation — to the 
New — a digression to the very base of a 
conservative conformity the old attempted 
to destroy. 

What we perceive today as Culture, and the 
way we respond to this as individuals, has 
• changed dramatically since the 1960s. What 
was once an emerging Culture a powerful 
collective response to archaic and 
oppressive institutions has today become a 
series of bathetic products void of meaning, 
which represent nothing but the expression 
of capitalism's drive for profit. 

Ultimately there is perhaps a plethora of 
reasons for this deterioration of modem 
culture, but the one that resonates most 
tragically with me is the departure of 
radicalism from the youth scene. At the 
beginning of the 60s young people, and 
more importantly students, made up the 
catalyst of social, cultural, and political 
innovation, and they did so, emerging as the 
new generation; bursting out of the 1950s 
and its post-war apocalyptic nightmare. The 
youth of the sixties, sick and tired of the 
patriarchal, preconceived morality espoused 
by their parents, realised instead that they 
truly did have a world to win — youth, 
students, kids, broke out of their Christian 
ways, and began forging a vision of a new 
world; often with violence, but usually with 
music, art, drugs and love. The Vietnam war 
gave young people the basis for opposition 
to the ‘establishment’, and from it an 
egression of movements which challenged 
every core value and cultural appreciation in 
western society: the way we listened to 
music, wrote books, had sex, and organised 
our time. 

The most prominent moments of this 
cultural radicalism came at events like 
Woodstock, which exemplified the 
collective belief that culture represented 
something new. The hippie scene in San 
Francisco and the creation of thousands of 
communes (an expression of all these 
different political and philosophical ideas) 
were a convergence between youth and 
radicalism. 

For me, as an anarchist, the most profound 


example of the culmination of this 
radicalism were the 1968 Paris riots, in 
which students at the Sorbonne, angered at 
the closure of the Nanterre University 
convened to organise a series of strikes. This 
small action of solidarity between students 
quickly became a national event often 
million striking workers; battles in the 
streets, between the police and the students, 
typified the defiance of youth globally. 

Since that moment, the emergence of a 
society> of the spectacle, observed by 
Debord, has become our perceived reality; a 
world of objects taking form as the 
definitive concept governing our world. The 
experimental innovations of the 60s have 
failed, and consequently culture now refuses 
to create anything new, pushing to the 
peripheries any sense of radical expression. 
Cultural industries no longer feel it 
beneficial to endorse anything that appears 
too extreme, relying on a formula that 
embraces triteness as a cultural remedy. 
Culture was radical when youth was radical: 
now, in the age of the Playstation, culture 
represents nothing more than our desires to 
be momentarily entertained. 

Of course it's not all doom and gloom. 
Student and radical art movements do still 
exist, and youth will always be ultimately 
revolutionary. The problem, 1 think, is our 
disillusionment in what defines us, and what 
better defines us than the culture to which 
we connect ourselves? Youth needs to 
understand it has the ability to innovate 
again; to challenge the world by wresting 
control from the trite peddlers of everything 
we love about our lives: music, literature, 
film, art and time. ‘Let us create!’ should be 
our motto. 

The latter half of the twentieth century saw 
an explosion of radical hope burst into the 
very core of a generation, and it is wholly 
conceivable that this will, at some point 
happen again. In any case, and until that 
time we can all agree that the 1960s and 
1970s were a special moment; an ultimate 
spectacle that, regardless of its failures, gave 
us an understanding and perhaps even a 
confidence, hidden as it may seem, to really 
understand our radical position in a society 
and history intent on destroying the very 
essence of our creativity. 



flores magon 







flores magon and the 
anarchist vision of freedom 


M ore than a decade ago, drawing 
on the important writings of 
David Poole on the anarchist 
tendencies w'ithin the Mexican Revolution 
(1), I wrote an article on the life and 
anarchist philosophy of Ricardo Flores 
Magon (2). It was an attempt to keep alive 
the memory of an important revolutionary 
anarchist, at a time when eco-primitivism 
and so-called poststructuralist anarchism 
(aka Nietzschean Marxism) were beginning 
to takt! centre stage in anarchist circles. For 
Flores Magon, along with his brother 
Enrique and Librado Rivera, was an 
important figure within the Mexican Liberal 
Party, and his writings and activities had a 
crucial impact on the course of the Mexican 
Revolution. 

In the bookshops now is a splendid 
collection of Ricardo Flores Magon’s 
writings (3), mostly compiled from the 
periodical Rcgeneracion. This periodical 
first appeared in 1900 as a law journal but 
later became a radical newspaper, openly 
espousing anarcho-communism, that is, 
revolutionary class struggle anarchism. 
Edited by Chaz Bufe and Mitchell Verter, 
“Dreams of Freedom” is offered as a 
“Ricardo Flores Magon Reader”, and 
provides for English-speaking radicals, not 
only a comprehensive collection of F lores 
Magon’s articles, which appeared in 
Regeneration between 1900 and 1918, but 
also documents the various proclamations 
and manifestoes of the Mexican Liberal 
Party. But unlike many Readers this 
anthology is blessed by an excellent and 
informative introduction to the historical 
background in Mexico, and to the life and 
struggles of Flores Magon. This 
introduction, written by Verter, takes up 
some eighty pages; it is thus substantive. It 
is also well-researched, engaging, and at 
times illuminating. The Reader also has a 
useful chronology of events relating to 
Mexican history and Flores Magon’s own 
biography, as well as an excellent and 
comprehensive bibliography. 

A century later we may perhaps debate the 
validity and appropriateness of anned 
struggles against political tyranny and 
economic oppression. Even so, no one 
reading Flores Magon’s forceful and often 
poetic writings can be other than inspired 
and moved by his passion for social justice, 
his revolutionary struggles for a better 
world, free of tyranny and exploitation, and 
by his lucid vision of anarchy. How 
different from the obscurantist musings of 
the poststructuralists, those academic 
mandarins who have appropriated many of 


By Brian Morris 

the ideas of an earlier generation of 
anarchists, with little or no 
acknowledgement, whilst dismissing them 
in elitist fashion as naive romantics. Unlike 
these poststructuralists, Flores Magon was 
concerned with the progress of humanity, 
with the importance of truth, and with the 
transformation of those “three beautiful 
words” (as Flores Magon describes them) - 
namely, liberty, equality and fraternity - 
into social institutions wherein the free 
association of human beings and human 
solidarity would be possible and 
sustainable. 

Influenced by Bakunin, Kropotkin and 
Malatesta, Flores Magon was an “apostle of 
anarchism” who taught that economic 
misery and degradation was not something 
“natural” but produced by “the thievery of 
the rich, the manipulation of religion, and 
government repression” - as Verter 
succinctly puts it. Indeed, Flores Magon 
spent his life fighting against all forms of 
oppression, challenging what he describes 
as that “dark trinity” - capital, authority 
(government) and the clergy. Harassed all 
his life, Flores Magon died in Leavenworth 


Penitentiary in Kansas in November, 1922. 

It was alleged that he died of a heart attack, 
but according to Librado Rivera, he had 
been murdered by the prison authorities. He 
was but forty eight years old. It was a life 
dedicated to the anarchist cause. The 
writings of Flores Magon are not only a 
source of inspiration for the two editors ol 
this commendable “Reader” but lor all 
libertarian socialists and anarchists. The 
publishers, AK Press, are to be 
congratulated for supporting this project. 
“Land and Liberty” is still a rallying cry for 
many people in Mexico. 
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albert camus and the anarchists 

Organise! looks at the life and work of the great existentialist writer Albert Camus. 


Bom in French Algeria into a poor family 
in 1913, Camus lost his father in the Battle 
of the Marne in 1916. He was raised by his 
mother, who worked as a charlady and was 
illiterate. Winning a scholarship, Camus 
eventually began a career as a journalist. 

As a youth, he was a keen footballer as 
well as being a member of a theatrical 
troupe. 

From his time as a goalkeeper, Albert 
Camus always had a team spirit. He had a 
generous, if sensitive nature, and always 
sought the maximum unity, seeking to 
avoid or bypass rancour. Many intellectuals 
writing about Camus have obscured his 
support of anarchism. He was always there 
to support at the most difficult moments of 
the anarchist movement, even it he telt he 
could not totally commit himself to that 
movement. > 

Camus himself never made a secret of his 
attraction towards anarchism. Anarchist 
ideas occur in his plays and novels, as for 
example. La Peste, L Elat de siege or Les 
Justes. He had known the anarchist Gaston 
Leval, who had written about the Spanish 
revolution, since 1945. Camus had first 
expressed admiration for revolutionary 
syndicalists and anarchists, conscientious 
objectors and all manner of rebels as early 
as 1938 whilst working as a journalist on 
the paper L’Alger Republicaine, according 
to his friend Pascal Pia. 

The anarchist Andre Prudhommeaux first 
introduced him at a meeting in 1948 ol the 
Cercle des Etudiants Anarchistes 
(Anarchist Student Circle) as a sympathiser 
who was familiar with anarchist thought. 
Camus also supported the Groupes de 
Liaison Internationale which sought to give 
aid to opponents of fascism and Stalinism, 
and which refused to take the side ol 
American capitalism. These groups had 
been set up in 1947-48, and intended to 
give material support to victims of 
authoritarian regimes as well as 
exchanging information. Supporters 
included the Russian anarchist Nicolas 
Lazarevitch, exiled in France, as well as 
many supporters of the revolutionary 
syndicalist paper La revolution 
Proletarienne. Camus remained a friend 


and financial supporter of RP until his 
death. 

Albert Camus’s book L’Homme Revoke 
(translated into English as The Rebel), 
published in 1951, marked a clear break 
between him and the Communist Party left. 

It was met with hostility by those who were 
members of The Communist Party or were 
fellow travellers. Its message was 
understood by anarchists and revolutionary 
syndicalists in France and Pain, however, 
for it openly mentions revolutionary 
syndicalism and anarchism and makes a 
clear distinction between authoritarian and 
libertarian socialism. The main theme is 
how to have a revolution without the use of 
terror and the employment oi “Caesarist” 
methods. So Camus deals with Bakunin 
and Nechaev among others. “The 
Commune against the State, concrete 
society against absolutist society, liberty 
against rational tyranny, altruistic 
individualism finally against the 
colonisation of the masses...” 

He ends with a call for the resurrection of 
anarchism. Authoritarian thought, thanks to 
three wars and the physical destruction of 
an elite of rebels, had submerged this 
libertarian tradition. But it was a poor 
victory, and a provisional one, and the 
struggle still continues. 

Gaston Leval responded in a series of 
articles to the book. His tone was friendly, 
and he avoided harsh polemic, but he 
brought Camus to book on what he 
regarded as a caricature of Bakunin. Camus 
replied in the pages of Le Libertaire, the 
paper of the Federation Anarchiste 
(circulation of this paper was running at 
100,000 a week in this period). He 
protested that he had acted in good faith, 
and would make a correction in one of the 
passages criticised by Leval in future 
editions. 

The general secretary of the Federation 
Anarchiste, Georges Fontenis, also 
reviewed Camus’s book in Le Libertaire. 

To the title question “Is the revolt of 
Camus the same as ours?”, Fontenis replied 
that it was. However he faulted him for not 
giving due space to the revolutions in the 
Ukraine and Spain, and for portraying 


Bakunin as a hardened Nihilist and not 
giving credit to his specific anarchist 
positions. He ended by admitting that the 
book contained some admirable pages. A 
review by Jean Vita the following week in 
Le Libertaire was warmer and more 
positive. 

These measured criticisms from the 
anarchists were in contrast to those from 
the fellow travellers of the Communist 
Party, like Sartre and the group around the 
magazine Les Temps Modeme. This 
marked the beginning of Camus’s break 
with that other great exponent of 
existentialism. The criticisms of this group 
were savage, in particular that ol Francis 
Jeanson. Camus replied that Jeanson’s 
review was orthodox Marxist, and that he 
had passed over all references to anarchism 
and syndicalism. “The First International, 
the Bakuninist movement, still living 
among the masses of the Spanish and 
French CNT, are ignored”, wrote Camus. 
For his pains, Camus was 
“excommunicated” by Jeanson from the 
ranks of the existentialists. These methods 
disheartened Camus. He also received stem 
criticism from the Surrealists for the artistic 
conceptions within the book. It looked like 
the anarchist movement were Camus’s best 
supporters. 

Camus marked this break in other ways 
too. He had made a pledge to himself to 
keep away from intellectuals who were 
ready to back Stalinism. This did not stop 
him from wholeheartedly committing 
himself to causes he thought just and 
worthwhile. In Spain a group of anarchist 
workers had been sentenced to death by 
Franco. In Paris a meeting was called by 
the League for the Rights of Man on 
February 22nd 1952. Camus agreed to 
speak at this. He thought it would be useful 
if the leader of the Surrealists, Andre 
Breton, should appear on the podium. This 
was in spite of the attack that Breton had 
written in the magazine Arts, over Camus’s 
criticisms of the poet Lautreamont, 
admired by the Surrealists as one of their 
precursors. Camus met with the organisers 
of the event, Fernando Gomez Pelaez of 
the paper Solidaridad Obrera, organ of the 
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Spanish anarcho-syndicalist union the 
CNT, and Jose Ester Borras, secretary of 
the Spanish political prisoners’ federation 
FED1P, asking them to approach Breton 
without telling him that Camus had 
suggested it. Breton agreed to speak at the 
meeting even though Camus would be 
present. Gomez then told Breton that 
Camus had suggested he speak in the first 
place, which moved Breton to tears. Later 
Camus told the Spanish anarchists that 
because he had not replied to Breton’s 
anger in kind that a near-reconciliation was 
possible. Camus and Breton shared the 
podium and were even seen chatting (lor 
Breton and the Surrealists links to the 
anarchist movement see Organise! no.44 ) 
Camus took a position of the committed 
intellectual, signing petitions and writing 
for Le Libertaire, La revolution 
Proletarienne and Solidaridad Obrera. He 
also became part ol the editorial board ol a 


getting to know its editor, Robert Proix, a 
proofreader by trade. Camus, via Proix, 
met up with Giovanna Berneri (Caleffi) the 
companion of the gifted Italian anarchist 
Camillo Berneri, who had been murdered 
by the Stalinists in Spain in 1937. Camus 
also met Rirette Maitrejean, who had been 
the erstwhile companion of Victor Serge, 
and had been involved in the Bonnot Gang 
affair and trial. Rirette had been working as 
a proofreader for the paper Paris-Soir for a 
long time. Camus also became a friend of 
the anarchist veteran Maurice Joyeux, who 
was later to remark that of all 
contemporary literary works The Rebel 
was the book that most closely defined the 
aspirations of the students and workers in 
May 1968. 

Again in 1954 Camus came to the aid of 
the anarchists. Maurice Laisant, 
propaganda secretary of the Forces Libres 
de la Paix (Free Forces of Peace) as well as 
an editor of Le Monde Libertaire, paper of 


the Federation Anarchiste, had produced an 
antimilitarist poster using the format of 
official army propaganda. As a result he 
was indicted for subversion. Camus was a 
character witness at his trial, recalling how 
he had first met him at the Spanish public 
meeting. 

Camus told the court, “Since then 1 have 
seen him often and have been in a position 
to admire his will to fight against the 
disaster which threatens the human race. It 
seems impossible to me that one can 
condemn a man whose action identifies so 
thoroughly with the interests of all men. 

Too few men are fighting against a danger 
which each day grows more ominous for 
humanity”. It was reported that after his 
statement, Camus took his seat in a 
courtroom composed mainly of militant 
workers, who surrounded him with 
affection. Unfortunately Laisant received a 
heavy fine. 

Camus also stood with the anarchists when 
they expressed support for the workers’ 
revolt against the Soviets in East Germany 
in 1953. He again stood with the anarchists 
in 1956, first with the workers’ uprising in 
Poznan, Poland, and then later in the year 
with the Hungarian Revolution. Later in 
1955 Camus gave his support to Pierre 
Morain, a member of the Federation 
Communiste Libertaire (the federation 
Anarchiste had changed its name in 1954 
following rancourous struggles within the 
organisation). Morain was the very first 
Frenchman to be imprisoned for an anti¬ 
colonialist stand on Algeria. Camus 
expressed his support in the pages of the 
national daily L Express of 8th November 
1955. 

Camus often used his fame or notoriety to 
intervene in the press to stop the 
persecution of anarchist militants or to alert 
public opinion. In the final year of his life 
Camus settled in the Provence village of 
Lourmarin. Here he made the acquaintance 
of Franck Creac’h. A Breton, born in Paris, 
self-taught, and a convinced anarchist, he 
had come to the village during the war to 
“demobilise” himself. Camus employed 
him as his gardener and had the benefit of 
being able to have conversations with 
someone on the same wavelength. 

One of the last campaigns Camus was 
involved in was that of the anarchist Louis 
Lecoin who fought for the status ol 
conscientious objectors in 1958. Camus 
was never to see the outcome to this 
campaign, as he died in a car crash on 
1960, at the age of forty-six. 
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A Touch Of Class magazine, Class War, October 2006. 


Last October Class War launched its new 
magazine, A Touch of Class. It was good to 
see a new magazine coming out, especially 
as Black Flag didn’t make it for the 
bookfair. The first article is a useful 
contribution about ethics which is a central 
part of the author Ben Franks’ book Rebel 
Alliances (see full review in this issue). Its 
main point is to show that prefiguration - 
means foreshadowing ends - is a central 
aspect of contemporary class struggle 
anarchism, although this should perhaps be 
a problem for Class War who have 
traditionally been fond of using the phrase 
'by any means necessary' - an ends based 
perspective which Franks relates to 
Leninism! 

Apart from this, the sniping at 'other' 
anarchists in the rest of the magazine is 
really tiresome. For example, the public 
order policing article will be useful for 
many activists, but why do the editors feel 
the need to criticise other anarchists for 
only having had a 'cursory glance' at this. 
Flave they forgotten about the work people 
were doing only recently to defend G8 
arrestees, which stems from accumulated 
knowledge of legal monitoring and advice 
about police tactics on demonstrations and 
actions? Over the years we have all had to 
learn about Section 60s and yes we need to 
spread the message wider, but there seems 
to be no justification for a holier-than- 
though attitude. 

In the next article, the magazine complains 


about the current anti-war movement which 
is obviously not stopping the war. Fair 
comment, but the SWP stranglehold on the 
Stop The War coalition was perhaps only 
able to succeed due to a lack of a decent 
anarchist ‘no war but the class war’ position 
about NATO bombings over Kosovo - that 
is, before Sept-11 and the war on terror 
(and before Bush). The truth of the matter 
is, Class War seemed to have nothing to say 
about this at the time (see Organise! 52). 
Then, local anti-war groups were less 
dominated by one party and some even 
managed to oust the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty for their support of the Kosovan 
Liberation Army who were calling on 
NATO 'actions'. Members of the Socialist 
Workers Party were there but they couldn’t 
always dominate. The point is it is a bit ripe 
for CW to have a go at others for attending 
what might look like ineffectual 
demonstrations when they don't seem to 
have any alternative ideas. Acting together, 
the AF and Solidarity Federation probably 
managed to reach 5-10% of the September 
2006 Manchester anti-war march with 
anarchist/NWBTCW viewpoints on the 
war. Young 'Asians' were queuing up for 
anarchist leaflets and bulletins and we can 
only hope that more people will become 
influenced by some of this rather than the 
viewpoints of radical imams. What does 
CW think we should be doing to build an 
anti-war movement? 

Then there is a reasonable piece on CCTV 


cameras, especially on the facial 
recognition threat, but the self-importance 
comes across again in dispelling ID card 
propaganda as 'verbiage' compared to the 
more important issue of CCTV, in Class 
War’s opinion. But there is nothing in this 
article that gives an idea about what to do 
about it. At least anti-ID campaigners are 
coming up with tactics as well as 
information and analysis. Local groups are 
meeting and working hard to produce 
information in order to help empower local 
people and are organising actions. In any 
case, anti-ID activists continually mention 
CCTV and ASBOs as part of the problem 
and are aware of the potential use of ID 
databases for law enforcement through 
facial recognition. A much more interesting 
criticism, if you wanted to make one, would 
be of parts of the environmental movement 
who are very in favour of national 
expansion of congestion charging in cities 
(mentioned in the article) and also road 
pricing which could involve the creation of 
a digital camera network across the UK. 
Finally, Class War shouldn't get too excited 
about the BNP's apparent success for a 
small organisation, as they state in their 
editorial. They have a right-wing tabloid 
press backing up their racism that reaches 
millions of people a day. If CW thinks a 
'repositioned' anarchist magazine is going to 
make a huge dent in that on its own, then 
we think this is mistaken. Solidarity please, 
comrades! 

A Touch of Class no.l is at: 

www.londonclasswar.org/A Touch_of_Class.pdf 


Rebel Alliances: The Means and Ends of 
Contemporary British Anarchisms by Ben Franks, AK 
Press, October 2006. 


This is a really worthwhile read, especially 
for those who are interested in the ideas 
influencing present day anarchist 
organisation in Britain and the recent 
history of the class struggle movement, and 
the past, present, and hopefully future 
members of these organisations. Through 
the idea of a ‘consistent archetype’, the 
early part of the book makes a successful 
attempt to unify class struggle anarchism in 
Britain without losing the diversity of 
thought, strategy and tactics. 

The ethics part of the book is likewise 
plausible and unifying. If these things help 


bring comrades in different organisations 
closer together that will have been a job 
well done, and also it will hopefully be a 
useful antidote to the 'post-left' view that 
lumps class struggle anarchists in the with 
rest of the Left. 

A nice number of quotes from Anarchist 
Communist Federation (ACF) material are 
included! The ACF’s major (we think!) 
contribution to bringing an ecological 
viewpoint into class struggle anarchism in 
Britain was one big omission. Likewise 
with the Poll Tax since the ACF was the 
only national organisation that was heavily 


involved with the twinning initiatives that 
helped exchange knowledge, and warning 
of Militant’s tactics, from Scotland to 
England and Wales. The AF is also less 
adhered to Georges Fontenis’s Manifesto of 
Libertarian Communism than you might 
glean from Rebel Alliances, to the extent 
that we call it 'flawed', especially on the 
subject of vanguards. 

Finally, in terms of‘location in the workplace’, 
we can just about understand Franks putting 
'none' in his table if you are meaning an explicit 
organisational presence - but it’s worth noting 
this is in fact rapidly changing, since many AF 
members have joined the Industrial Workers of 
the World and a cross-organisation libertarian/ 
anarchist education workers network is in the 
making. That'll be a bit of work for the second 
edition then! 
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Three reviews of pamphlets published by Past Tense. All Past Tense pamphlets can be ordered via 
Past tense c/0 56a Info Shop, 56 Crampton Street, London SE17 OAE, or via www.past-tense.org.uk 


Set the people free: the opposition to ID cards in North 
London, 1950 (and 2006). David King. Past Tense. 14 pages. 


. . 

Identity cards were introduced into Britain 
during the First World War. The government 
was purely interested in how many men 
were still available for recruitment. Under 
the National Registration Bill, introduced in 
July 1915, personal information on the adult 
population was compiled in local registers. 
One the War Cabinet discovered how many 
men were still available for national service, 
politicians’ interest in National Registration 
waned. By July 1919 the register was 
abandoned. During the Second World 
War ID cards and a national register were 
brought in under the National Registration 
Act of 1939. Failure to produce a card when 
asked by a policeman would result in fines 
or 3 months in prison. The police demanded 
to see ID cards as a routine event. As C.H. 
Rolph, an ex-policeman, noted: 

“The police who had by now got used to the 
exhilarating new belief that they could get 
anyone’s name and address for the asking. 


If you picked up a fountain pen in the street 
and handed it to a constable, he would ask 
to see your identity card ... you seldom 
carried it, and this meant that he had to give 
you a little penciled slip requiring you to 
produce it at a police station within two 
days.” 

In a debate in the Commons in 1947 it was 
pointed out that 20,000 deserters were at 
large. Despite not having ID cards they 
were able to obtain food and clothing 
(rationing was still in place) and so ID cards 
were of little value. Clarence Willcock, 
a Liberal, was stopped by police whilst 
driving and asked to produce his ID card. 

He refused and then refused to produce it at 
a police station within 2 days. He was fined 
thirty shillings. He then appealed and the 
case was taken to High Court. It was ruled 
that whilst the appeal was dismissed, no 
costs would be given against the appellant. 


Willcock then started a campaign against 
ID cards. They were withdrawn in 1952. 
Willcock’s campaign had only a marginal 
effect on withdrawal, but they did affect the 
statistics for police arrests and prosecution 
over ID cards as figures fell, with police 
becoming more reluctant to prosecute if 
there were appeals. 

This pamphlet examines this history and 
how ID cards could be resisted in the future. 
The Government has learnt from the past 
and realised that the only way that people 
will keep cards is if they are linked to 
something they need. WW2 cards were tied 
to rationing and now the Government is 
linking it to passports, and are considering 
linking it to the DVLA vehicle licensing 
database and using automatic number plate 
recognition. Plus the police have already 
tested mobile fingerprinting technology. 


“A shabby London 
suburb”: a walk around 
the working class 
and radical history of 
Hammersmith. Past Tense. 

A guided 
wal k around 
Hammersmith and 
its radical history. 
William Morris, 
the anarchist tailor 
James Tochatti, 
the New Model 
Army agitators, 
the Levellers, Lucy 
Parsons - they’re all in this little pamphlet. 


18 pages. 



Reds on the Green: A 
short tour of Clerkenwell 
radicalism. Written by 
Fagin. Past Tense. £2.00. 

And on to 
Clerkenwell with 
a more substantial 
pamphlet. A 
fascinating tour, 
featuring Wat Tyler 
and the Peasants’ 
Revolt, the notorious 
rookeries (slums), 
the London Mob, 
the master thief Jack 
Sheppard, the Gordon riots, the Chartists, 
the Fenians, Lenin, the anarchists Dan 
Chatterton and Guy Aldred. An enthralling 
and well illustrated history of the district. 


72 pages. 



The Communist Club. 

Keith Scholey. Past Tense. 

The Communist 
Club was founded by 
German emigres in 
London in 1840. It 
played an important 
role in the radical 
politics of London 
and Europe during the 
mid to late nineteenth 
and early twentieth 
centuries. It linked 
Chartism, utopian socialism, the First 
International, early anarchism, and the first 
Marxist groups in Britain. Its fascinating 
story is told in this little pamphlet. The 
anarchists Frank Kitz, John Neve, Johann 
Most and Errico Malatesta feature in its 
history. 


20 pages 


The Communist Club 
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letter to the editors 


Word is getting out that the people of the 
United Kingdom have a cause to celebrate - 
200 years since the abolition of slavery! 

But how can the abolition of slavery be 
celebrated when slavery hasn't been 
abolished? Let me make a point in which 
to remind ourselves of the system that we 
are forced to survive in - the capitalist 
system is a system based on exploitation, a 
system where a majority of people are 
condemned to servitude for a minority of 
people who are lavished as the recipients of 
global profiteering. Capitalism not only 
protects this minority, it encourages them to 
pursue more profit without a justice system 
to discourage or stop them. For a system 
like that to thrive - slavery is a vital 
component. 

Many people will shake their heads on this 
and think: what are you talking about, we 
have wages? Wages for what? People on 
the Minimum Wage are on a rate of pay 
issued by employers and backed by a State 
that is driven by this system. Marx warned 
workers about this in the Communist 
Manifesto over 150 years ago! The 
employing class buy from their employees a 
labour value which is publicly declared as 
rock bottom. As a consequence, workers 
surv ive on the barest of subsistence. 

Workers who save frugally may be carried 
through to the next week, before it's back to 
work to save up and buy some more basic 
food. Such workers take part in the 
economy, therefore we all have a right to 
benefit from other areas of the economy so 
that our lives can be improved. Has 
anybody heard of an award w age? A wage 
where people can not only afford to buy the 
barest of essentials, but they can also buy 
nice things to eat from the local 
delicatessen, they can go to the theatre, they 
can buy brand new products instead of 
constantly buying secondhand ones, to save 
money for future things like travel, a 
deposit for a house, etc. These are 
impossible goals for those working full¬ 
time under the minimum wage. 

Even buying top quality daily essentials are 
not an option. Locally produced foods are 
out of the question for people on the 
minimum wage because they are often more 
expensive than food bought from ASDA, 
yet these workers are contributing to the 
economy just as much whilst being treated 
as second class citizens. This is outrageous 
and it's time for working people to take 
action - with unified action, workers can 


create change - without action, the system 
remains in place. So why has slavery not 
been abolished and relegated to history? 
When the word 'slavery' is mentioned, 
people like to give it some distance from 
the times in which they live in today. It is 
far easier to conjure up images of African 
people shackled inside the wooden hold of 
a ship, suffering sickness and utter misery 
while being sent off to the plantations of the 
New World. This is not to put that 
important aspect aside, nor is it intended to 
forget the disgusting and despicable nature 
of slavery within that context. We need to 
remind ourselves that slavery is much more 
insidious and far reaching than many 
people want to admit - and racism plays a 
part in this. 

History is chock full of situations where 
one group of people manipulate and exploit 
another group of people for economic 
reasons. In the past, and right up to the 
present - white people have enslaved black 
people, black people have enslaved black 
people, white people have enslaved w r hite 
people and, believe it or not, black people 
have enslaved white people. This occurs in 
most parts of the world where capitalism is 
given free reign. The superficial reasons for 
slavery are often depicted through a 
person's colour, ethnicity, religion - but 
these aren't the only reasons for it, the 
underlying reasons are rooted within the 
rigid hierarchy of capitalism. Today this 
country's radio and television stations, ruled 
by big business and w hose interests they 
serve, constantly generate topics of racism 
and racial discrimination. Quite often, the 
racial abuse inflicted is on minor groups of 
people, vulnerable people, people who can 
be more easily exploited than other larger 
groups. People who may have a colour that 
is different to them, people who may have a 
religion that is different to them, people 
who speak English as a second language. 
Ethnic minorities are often the target of this 
abuse. Through bombarding minorities with 
this hatred, the discriminating group seek to 
undermine the basic human rights of these 
other fellow citizens whom they are 
abusing, to try and disempower them w'hile 
attempting to gamer support from others. 
One issue at the moment is workers who are 
coming in from other European Union 
countries to seek work. Often overseas 
workers are motivated to come to the UK 
with the idea of providing some financial 
assistance for their loved ones back home - 


loved ones who are struggling to survive in 
their native country (this is also often due to 
exploitation from their system back home). 
Some workers who are bom in this country 
see this as a threat to their labour, and find 
quick reasons to abuse ’foreigners’. What 
they do not understand is that this is a 
deliberate strategy used by the employing 
class (who are also bom in the same 
country as them) to cut wages across the 
country and to provide a cheap, highly 
mobilised workforce in great numbers who 
can be paid as low a wage as possible 
whilst also minimising the responsibilities 
that employers are meant to provide for 
their workforce (sick pay, holiday leave, 
pensions, etc.). Responsibilities with which 
the government, too, wants to relinquish 
whilst still demanding a vast diversity of 
taxes at premium rates. It is under capitalist 
conditions like this, where employers can 
thrive the most. Gangmasters hire cheap 
labour from countries beyond the EU, to 
work farms and sweatshops in this country. 

In many instances, these people are brought 
in illegally because it benefits the 
employing class to do so. It is far easier to 
threaten a labour force with instant 
dismissal and even w'orse - to contact 
immigration, if they begin to organise and 
make demands to improve their working 
conditions. The fact that these people do not 
have some minimal protection, which may 
be provided for those who have citizenship, 
ensures total obedience of the workforce 
and makes them extremely vulnerable. 
Through maximising exploitation, 
gangmasters and other members of the 
employing class, find themselves in ideal 
circumstances. This is modem day slavery 
and it is far from finished with many 
examples that can be outlined - from 
women in Eastern Europe kidnapped, 
brought into this country and forced into 
prostitution to cockleshell pickers from 
China, workers in retail, workers who work 
in sweatshops and denied basic human 
rights, the list goes on! When you end 
capitalism you end a system of exploitation. 
And when this does end, under what 
circumstances will slavery end once and for 
all? When working people are aware that 
the capitalist system is not there to serve us 
but, rather, we are there to serve it; When 
working people realise that the isolationism, 
spin, defeatism, confusion, disorientation 
and general sense of hopelessness of our 
situation, is deliberately broadcast 
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revolutionary portrait and letter 



georg elser 

The man who tried to kill Hitler, a lost hero 
of the working class 


Georg Elser was bom at Hermaringen in 
Wurtemberg province in 1903. His father 
was jyvood merchant and ow'ned several 
hectares of forest and lived at 
Koenigsbroenn. Georg left school in 1917 
and got a job as an apprentice turner in a 
local foundry. After the war, his father, an 
alcoholic, got deeper into debt and had to 
sell his business and his land. 

Georg left the foundry after two years l'or 
health reasons and took up an 
apprenticeship as a joiner. He got his 
master’s certificate as a cabinet maker in 
1922, getting the best marks in his class. 


constantly by a mass media, rotten to the core 
with ruling class chauvinism; When working 
people realise that the ruling class invest 
billions in such a mass media for their own 
purposes and intents - to keep workers 
confused, fearful and divided - as disunity and 
fear are close allies of the employing class; 
When working people realise that the 
employing class do these things because 
THEIR OWN greatest fear is to see the 
working class awake and to be made aware of 
our plight and who are no longer apathetic but 
active and prepared for class struggle. 

Workers who will commit ourselves. Workers 
who will prepare together to organise, to unite 
ourselves for the common goal of liberation. 
When we uproot and abolish the structures of 
hierarchy in this capitalist, monarchist United 
Kingdom, we will begin to create 
circumstances for ourselves that will enable 
us to create the society that will benefit and 
enrich our own lives, we will set an example 
and bring hope and inspiration to many 
enslaved working people across the world. 
The countries in South America have got a 
headstart on us, it is now' time for this country, 
a country symbolic of the ’developed' w orld, 
to show workers in other developed countries 
what can be done to improve our lot and set 
an example by abolishing slavery, by 
eradicating the sub-citizenship status w hich 
working people have had forced upon them. 
This is when we will have cause to celebrate. 
Brad Evans 


Described as sociable but not very 
outgoing, Georg loved working with wood 
and metal. He set up a workshop in the 
basement of the family house where he 
repaired locks, furniture and watches and 
clocks. 

He left Koenigsbroenn in 1925, working in 
the Domier plane factories, and then at 
Konstanz in a watch factory. He worked 
there on and off during 7 years, and then 
when the enterprise went bankrupt, was out 
of work for several months, before getting 
work with new employers. This was a 
period of great tribulation for the w hole 


Organise! replies: 

Thanks very much for this letter. In addition 
to the points you make, the 1807 Slave 
Trade Act didn't even stop the trans- 
Atlantic trade, never mind that slavery in 
the British West Indies was still legal until 
1838, since even the 1833 Slavery 
Abolition Act only gave partial freedom to 
begin with, and the 1807 Act did not 
prohibit trade within the Caribbean 
colonies, only from Africa. Legal slavery 
continued well into the 1880’s in Spanish 
Cuba and Portuguese Brazil, and in Africa 
continued into the 20th century under 
British empire rule in Nigeria and Gambia 
and until the late 1920s in Sierra Leone, for 
example. In 1921, in reply to the governor 
of Sierra Leone, Winston Churchill argued 
that abolition of slavery there would not be 
beneficial to the country's economy! Then 
there is evidence of continued smuggling of 
slaves across the Caribbean and South 
American coast and import into the British 
Colonies using slave ships under foreign 
flags that had been fitted out in London 
and Liverpool. Naval photographs in the 
National Archive show slave ships (with 
slaves on board) being intercepted in Africa 
decades after the supposed end of the 
transatlantic trade. So much for the proud 
idea of British abolition being 200 years 
old, then. 

Plus, in the 1830s, British slave owners 


working class, with many out of work or in 
short term work. 

In his leisure time Georg played a zither 
with a folk dance association. He was very 
popular with women, and had a child with 
one of his many girlfriends, though he had 
no close male friends. 

He had managed to get through the 
economic depression without any real 
difficulties, either working around Lake 
Constance or at Koenigsbroenn. He did not 
seem to have any particular interest in 
politics. He had joined the woodworkers 

Continued on next page 


(who included some abolitionists!) many 
who never even lived in the Caribbean, 
were compensated for each slave they freed 
to the total tune of 20 million pounds. This 
money they then used to build the cotton 
mills, plus gasworks for night working, 
canals and railways to move the cotton 
away from the ports, and banks they ran to 
invest in these ventures. These made life a 
misery for thousands of British working 
class women, children and men after the 
official end of the Trade, still using slave- 
grown cotton from America! Back-breaking 
and fatal indentured labour continued in the 
British Caribbean plantations under the 
same masters for years after. African slaves 
fought hard to wdn their freedom, and 
although to be legally free is a very big 
deal, we do have to ask as you have done - 
to what extent did the exploitation ever 
end? 

You refer to recent inspiration from South 
America. A word of warning here - the key 
is to get rid of both capitalism and state 
control. Indigenous people in Venezuela are 
experiencing the controlling nature of state 
leaders like Chavez who is continuing to 
give their lands over to companies like 
Anglo-American (Tarmac in UK). Leaders 
of authoritarian left parties like Chavez 
certainly do not like the idea of peoples' 
autonomy. This situation is being 
highlighted by our Venezuelan anarchist 
friends in the CRA. 
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union in 1920 as a teenager. Like many 
workers, he voted Communist up to 1933. 
Between 1928 to 1930 he was a member of 
the Roeter Frontkaemppferbund, a front 
organisation of the Communist Party 
(KPD), but this only involved paying his 
dues, buying the badge of the group (but 
not the uniform) and attending 3 or 4 
meetings in 2 years. He said later — during 
the course of police interrogation — that: “ 1 
was never interested in the programme ol 
the KPD. In the meetings there was no 
question other than wage rises, the 
improvement of social housing by the 
government and that sort ot thing. That it 
was them who formulated these demands 
were sufficient to bring me to the 
communist side”. 

He was far more active within the folk 
music group. From 1933, he ended all 
political contact but became a member of a 
zither club and took double bass lessons. At 
the end of 1936 he got work as an 
unqualified worker in an anns factory at 
Heidenheim. He quickly moved up the 
scale, getting a responsible post in the 
dispatch office in 1938. In this period, when 
his life had never been more stable, quiet, 
bland and anonymous, that he decided to 
kill Hitler. 

Georg later explained his reasons under 
police interrogation. The first was that 
Hitler was preparing to take Germany into 
another war. This opinion was shared by 
many in Europe, and not least amongst a 
large number of Germans. Other reasons for 
his acts were that wages had been driven 
too low by Hitler (in fact wages in 1938 
under Hitler were less than in 1929, 
contrary to popular misconceptions). Georg 
said that the working class had become 
exasperated and that something had to be 
done. He admitted often talking with 
colleagues, and unknowns met on trains or 
in restaurants, though he never revealed any 
names, even under torture. 

Georg was not mad, nor a fanatic. Once he 
had made up his mind, he proceeded in the 
methodical manner like the conscientious 
worker he was. 

In autumn 1938 he started stealing small 
amounts of explosives from the factory, 
bringing out 25 packets in a year. Georg 
knew that Hitler visited the 
BuergerbraukeHer pub in Munich every 
year on 8th and 9th November to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Nazi putsch of 1923. 
He went to Munich on 8th November, 
inspected the pub and saw Hitler arrive and 
then returned home. 

In March 1939, shortly after German troops 


invaded Czechoslovakia, Georg resigned 
from his job and went to Munich. He 
attempted unsuccessfully to get work at the 
pub. Returning to live with his parents, he 
got a job in a quarry, which allowed him to 
build up his explosives supplies. He 
returned to Munich in August. 

Georg was an anonymous worker, one 
among many in a crowd. He attracted no 
attention. 

From 5th August until 6th November he ate 
every evening at the Buergerbrau. At 
closing time he hid in a cupboard, waiting 
for the staff to leave. He was able to work 
for four hours, then returned to his hiding 
place and left with the arrival of the first 
customers. In three months, he had 
hollowed out a pillar big enough to house a 
time bomb. He planned for this to explode 
on 8th November at 9.20 pm. 

Georg should have read the papers, where 
he would have discovered that Hitler had 
cancelled his visit. He was apprehended by 
customs officials when he attempted to 
cross the border to Switzerland, and 
detained on suspicion of being a spy or 
deserter. Incriminating evidence, including 
a postcard of the pub, were found on him. 
Meanwhile the bomb had exploded killing 
6 members of the Nazi old guard and a 
waitress. When this was announced on the 
radio, the customs officials remembered the 
postcard. 

Transferred to Munich, Georg denied all 
involvement in the attack. The Gestapo was 


called in . After 14 hours of beatings and 
torture, Georg admitted his responsibility. 
The Gestapo refused to believe that a 
simple German worker had acted on his 
own. 

Georg gave away no one. Despite his 
suffering, he refused to remember a single 
name of Roeter Frontkaempferbund 
members, except one who had died in 1930. 
The German papers called Georg a British 
agent. Hitler hoped to finish the war on the 
Western front with a trial of British leaders 
at London, for which he would use Georg 
as a witness, and he was placed in 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp. 

When it became obvious that the London 
trial would not happen, the Nazi leaders lost 
interest in him. Transferred to Dachau in 
1944, he was murdered on the orders of 
Himmler on 9th April 1945 at the same time 
as other resisters, just a few days before the 
liberation of the camp. 

From 1933 he had refused to salute the 
swastika and promptly left any public place 
where a Hitler broadcast was being played 
on the radio. Once he had taken his decision 
to act, he proceeded methodically. 

Some remarkable individuals have made 
their lives a monument to revolt and 
courage. Louise Michel, Nestor Makhno 
and Simon Radowitzky spring to mind. 
Georg never thought himself anyone out of 
the ordinary, let alone a hero. But he had 
acted as he saw fit. How many in similar 
situations would act as he did? 



Back issues 


Back issues of Organise! are still available 
from the London address. They cost 20p 
each + SAE. Alternatively, send us a fiver 
and we’ll send you one of everything plus 
whatever else we can find lying around. 
Issue 27: LA riots; Yugoslavia; Malcomn 
X. 

Issue 50: GM foods; Who owns the land; 
War in Kosovo; Ireland - the ‘peace’ 
process. 

Issue 51: War in Kosovo; Roots of our 
movement; Land and freedom; East Timor. 
Issue 52: Mass direct action; East Timor; 
Youth resistance to the nazis; Workplace 
notes. 

Issue 54: Civil war in Colombia; Humans 
and animals; Giving up activism; Dissent. 
Issue 55: Land and ecology; Kropotkin and 
tribal society; Mental health. 

Issue 56: Anti capitalism; Riots in Oldham; 
Anarchist culture. 



Issue 57: The war against terror; Class war 
in Argentina; ADD; Primitivism. 

Issue 58: Argentina: growing resistance; 
Paganism; Immigrant labour; Angola 3; US 
anarchist poets; Yellow House 
Issue 59: Anarchism and Sex; Class 
Struggle in China; Arditi del Popolo; 
Scottish nationalism; Prison Industry; 
Zazous in Vichy France; Ito Noe. 

Issue 60: Iraq War; Argentina; White Boys 
in Ireland; Fatherhood; Yelenski’s fable; 
Senna Hoy. 

Issue 61: Anti-war action; Argentina 
autonomous movement; New Economy; 
Airline strike; Punk Rock; Paris Commune; 
Prison Human Rights. 

Issue 62: Participatory economics; 
Anarchist movement in Argentina; Camille 
Pissarro; International or Anarchist 
Federations. 

Issue 63: Anarchist movement in 
Argentina- part two; Nanotechnology; 
Resistance in Iraq; School strikes. 

Issue 64: G8 special; Casualisation; ID 
cards; Women’s struggles in Iraq 
Issue 65: International special. Reports 
from Australia, Belarus, China and Croatia. 
Issue 66: The fight against ID cards; 
Rossport; Mountain top removal; 
Empowering prisoners; Spanish revolution 
1936. 

Issue 67: The anniversary issue: 20 years 
of the AF, Hungarian revolution and 
the British general strike; decroissance; 
Belarusian anarchism. 


Stormy Petrel pamphlets 


Towards a Fresh Revolution by The 
Friends of Durruti, writings from the 
much misunderstood group who attempted 
to defend and extend the Spanish Revolu¬ 
tion of 1936. 75p plus postage. 

Malatesta’s Anarchism and Violence, an 
important document in the history of 
anarchist theory refutes the common 
misrepresentation of anarchism as mindless 


destruction while restating the need for 
revolution to create a free and equal society. 
5Op plus postage. 

A Brief Flowering of Freedom: The 

Hungarian Revolution 1956. An exciting 
account of one of the first post-war upris¬ 
ings against the Stalinist monolith. Also 
includes a history of the Hungarian anar¬ 
chist movement. 60p plus postage. 


Anarchist Federation pamphlets in 
languages other than English 


As We See It: Available in Welsh, Serbo- 
Croat, Greek, German and now, thanks to 
our Spanish comrades, in Spanish and 
Portuguese. They are each available for 70p 
including postage and packaging from our 
London address. 

The Role of the Revolutionary 
Organisation: Available in Serbo-Croat for 
70p including p&p. 

If anybody you know who speaks Serbo- 


Croat in Britain or you have contacts in the 
countries of former Yugoslavia where 
Serbo-Croat is understood then why not 
send them copies? 

German, Greek, Portuguese, French, Italian, 
Esperanto and Spanish translations of our 
Aims and Principles are also available for 
20p plus postage. 

Write to the London address for orders and 
bulk orders. 


Other Anarchist 
Federation 
publications 

AH pamphlets include the cost of postage. 
NEW EDITION: Defending Anonymity 

- Free - ID cards are coming to Britain 
(and elsewhere) very soon. This pamphlet 
aims to see through Labour’s 
smokescreens of'identity theft' and the 
'war on terror'. Printed copies Donation + 
SAE. 

NEW: Working Class Resistance to the 
Nazis - £1.50 - a major new pamphlet 
detailing the resistance of young and old to 
the rule of the Nazis in Europe. 

Beating The Poll Tax (online only) - a 
relevant 'blast from the past', our out-of- 
print pamphlet that encouraged and 
analysed the rise of mass revolt against the 
Community Charge in 1989/90. Available 
fro m www. afed. org. uk 
Anarchism As We See It - £1 - Describes 
the basic ideas of anarchist communism in 
easy to read form. 

The Anarchist Movement In Japan - 
£1.80 - A fascinating account of Japanese 
anarchism in the 20™ Century. Japan had 
an anarchist movement of tens of 
thousands. This pamphlet tells their story. 
Aspects of Anarchism - £1 - Thoughts 
and commentary on some of the most 
important issues that anarchists must 
confront. Collected articles from the pages 
of Organise! on the fundamentals of 
anarchist communism. 

Against Parliament, for Anarchism - £1 

- Insights into the political parties of 
Britain and why anarchists oppose all 
parties. 

Basic Bakunin - £1 - This revised edition 
outlines the ideas of one of the 19th 
century founders of class struggle 
anarchism. 

The Role of the Revolutionary 
Organisation - £1 - This 2003 reprint 
explains the concept of revolutionary 
organisation and its structure. All 
libertarian revolutionaries should read this 
fundamental text. 

Beyond Resistance - A revolutionary 
manifesto - £2 - A detailed analysis of 
modem capitalism and the state and our 
understanding of how they will be 
overthrown. 

Work - Why it must be destroyed 
before it destroys us - £1 - The title says 
it all really. 

Ecology and Class: Where There’s 
Brass, There’s Muck - £2 - Our newly- 
revised and extended pamphlet on 
ecology. 

















